with him,, exchanged cuttings and seeds with him., and came
to  visit  him from  the  remotest parts   of the  country.
He himself was bound by the strongest ties with the
traditions of Russian horticulture, and moreover, nobody
watched the development of science more closely and pondered
over all that was new and valuable in biology, botany, the
splendid Russian natural sciences, more deeply than he.
The circle that Michurin regarded as his own was the
circle of horticulturists, including the real scientific horticul-
turists, particularly those united around the magazine Pro-
gressive Fruit and Vegetable Growing. On the pages of this
magazine Michurin was sometimes referred to simply as Ivan
Vladimirovich. But this circle was unable to render him. the
effective, material assistance he so badly needed.
"We know your needs, but what can we do? ..." It seemed
as though this fame was doomed to remain impotent and
"secret," doomed to this by the chilly, contemptuous si-
lence of that other Russia, official Russia, the powers that be.
Nevertheless, Michurin felt all the time that he was not
alone, that he was not working in an icy vacuum. . . . This
was the backing he had, this is where his indomitable spirit
gained new strength to press forward on the path he had chosen.
It is now time in still another respect to supplement
the impression of Michurin the reader may have gained from
what we have written in the preceding pages. We must give
an idea of the scope and character of Michurin's work.
This man with the horny hands of a labourer and the
brain of an explorer of nature and a philosopher, the man
who was unable to complete his high-school education and
whom nobody trained to write, spent all his life not only
in his orchard but also at his writing desk. The literary
heritage he left is enormous and has not been completely
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